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fiction and history, discussing Robinson Cru- 
soe, fairy tales, and nursery rhymes. For the 
first term in the third year, a study of clean- 
liness may be made, discussing the hygiene 
of the face and hands, hair and nails, bathing, 
nose and throat, food, and drink, etc. For 
the latter half of the third year, Cobb sug- 
gests the presentation of daily hygiene 
problems, with a discussion of each of the 
activities performed during the day. 

This book gives the teacher a certain amount 
of basic material upon which to work, and 
at the same time it offers many opportunities 
for initiative in varying the topics, and adapt- 
ing them to the special conditions of her 
class. 


Book II gives a complete summary of the 
work in hygiene for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
school years. The lessons for each term are 
grouped about a central topic, one phase of 
which is considered each week. Two periods 
are devoted to formal discussion, but Dr. 
Cobb emphasizes the necessity of continual 
correlation with other subjects. In the fourth 
year the lessons concern the Enemies of the 
Body, such as germs, insects, stimulants, nar- 
cotics, poisons, malnutrition, recklessness, 
habit enemies, fear, worry and ignorance. This 
is followed in the second term by a considera- 
tion of the Defenses of the Body. Tactful 
avoidance of the more unpleasant phases of 
the subject makes it less objectionable. 

In the fifth year the work becomes more 
technical, developed about the idea of the 
Motor Forces of the Body, and involving 
some study of structure. Approach is made 
through the treatment of the body as a highly 
efficient motor vehicle. This viewpoint is con- 
tinued into the second term when the Hy- 
giene of the Vital Forces is considered, 


including digestive processes, absorption, cir- . 


culation, nutrition, respiration, excretion and 
elimination. The sixth year takes up the 
Special Senses and the Laboratories of the 
Body. The lessons of this last year are par- 
ticularly full of practical information from 
the standpoint of personal hygiene. 

Each lesson is outlined in detail with sug- 
gestions for developing ideas, material for 
illustrating, devices for motivating, and 
methods for enlisting the codperation of the 
home, or for sending information into the 
home as the case may be. The positive side 
of health teaching is repeatedly emphasized. 
The author appreciates that the best health 
teaching is developed in well organized and 
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supervised school systems where teachers are 


encouraged to put their own initiative and 


personality into the development of health 
training. These books are valuable teacher 
aids in such a program. C. E. TurNER 


Heredity and Eugenics— By R. Ruggles 
Gates. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. xiv+288 pp., 35 figs. in text. 1924. 
Price, $4.80. 


The author, who is professor of botany in 
the University of London, has the advantage 
of a familiarity with the facts of heredity 
in both plants and animals and of the investi- 
gator’s contact with the cytological basis of 


genetics. His work is a critical summary of 
the facts of inheritance in man, and the 
inferences drawn from them by various. 


investigators who have dealt with them. He 
inclines to Castle’s view that size, in animals. 
at least if not in plants, is a general quality 
rather than the resultant of independent size 
factors in the several parts of the body. The 
rapid decrease in size of horses and of turkeys 
when returned to a feral life on isolated 
islands, and the rapid increase in size of other 
organisms under culture or in domestication. 
is as yet without genetic explanation. 
Contrary to the conclusion of Holmes that 
feeble-mindedness in man is not a pure reces- 
sive, but rather a complex of characters often 
simulating graded dominance, our author 
treats this defect as a simple recessive. The 
inheritance of abnormalities and malforma- 
tions of the digits is extensively discussed. 
Congenital deafness is regarded as a simple 
recessive, and myoclonus epilepsy as a homo- 
geneous recessive. Hereditary nosebleed is 
not sex-linked as are hemophilia, Gower’s. 
disease, and color-blindness. Alkaptonuria and 
albinism are recessive, as probably are also 
cataract, though this has been interpreted as 
a dominant. There are records which indicate 
its de novo origin. Night-blindness according 
to recent investigations is inherited like color- 
blindness as a sex-linked character, being 
transmitted through unaffected daughters to 
some of their sons. In one instance color- 
blindness has been female sex-linked, being 
dominant and inherited from mother to 
daughter alone for five generations. Many 
abnormalities in structure and function exhibit 
evidences of inheritance, as for example, 
diabetes insipidus, which behaves as a Men- 
delian dominant, while the asthmatic tendency 
is recessive. The parent-offspring correlation 
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in tuberculosis is such as to indicate a heredi- 
tary tendency. The comparison of _ this 
correlation with that of husband and wife 
may, however, introduce an error resulting 
from the greater susceptibility of children as 
compared with adults. There is a little evi- 
dence in pure populations of marked differ- 
ences in the tendency to cancer in different 
strains and races of men, and much clearer 
evidence of the hereditary transmission of the 
tendency to cancer among some animals. 
The discussion of the inheritance of mental 
traits is less complete. The eugenic program 
includes positive selection for desirable quali- 
ties and negative against undesirable ones, the 
isolation of individuals with undesirable 
dominant qualities, and the fostering of mat- 
ings of those with desirable but recessive 
qualities. All this implies more knowledge 
than is now available for most human stocks. 
Education and general interest may in time 
make parts of this program possible. An 
intelligent and enlightened public opinion will 
be more efficacious than legal action. 
C. A. Koro, M.D. 


Organic Adaptation to Environment.— 
Edited by Malcolm R. Thorpe. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. xviit312 pp. 34 
figs. in text. 1924. Price, $4.00. 

This is a symposium presented by eight 
specialists in various biological fields before 
the Palaeontology Club of Yale University 
in 1922-1923 on the subject of the adaptation 
of living things to their surroundings. The 
factors which constitute an environment 
especially of the plant are defined by Professor 
G. E. Nichols. The measurable aspects of 
this environment which may be designated as 
climatic, physiographic, biotic, anthropopoeic, 
pyric, mechanical, chemical, and also as con- 
ditions of light, temperature, and moisture 
interact each upon all the others and thus 
form nature’s tool for modifying the individual 
organism. These reaction variations induced 
at once in the individual lowland plant grown 
under alpine conditions correspond to the 
adaptations of alpine plants which have become 
hereditary. The present trend in genetics 
is to maintain that such environmental re- 
sponses cannot become heritable and_ the 
experimental evidence is conflicting. 

Perhaps one-half of all animal species are 
parasitic at some stage of their life cycle. 
These animals live as a rule in an environment 
of great constancy and exhibit adaptations 
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both chemical, such as antibodies, and struc- 
tural, such as the loss or reduction of organ 
systems and high specializations of certain 
parts such as the reproductive system. The 
final chapter by Professor Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton is a summery of the relations of human 
racial evolution to the configuration of the 
land masses and to climatic conditions such 
as rainfall and aridity. Of especial interest 
is his discussion of the climatic factors in 
the glacial periods and their probable relations 
to the evolution of the human species. 

It is significant of the limitations of the 
biological trends of today that no suggestion 
of disease as a part of the general environ- 
ment of organisms appears in this symposium. 
It may well be that disease through its bio- 
chemical aspects has much to contribute to 
the solution of the real causes of adaptation. 
Perhaps the most effective factors in the 
“environment” having their most intimate 
contact with the organism and with its germ 
plasm are to be found in these instances of 
parasitic invasions. A survey of the changes 
in structure of both host and parasite induced 
by parasitism is suggestive of an unusual 
potency of the biological interrelations estab- 
lished by contacts of host and parasite. 

C. A. Kororp, M.D. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Report of Amer- 
ican Bakers Association.—Public health 
workers will perhaps identify the American 
Institute of Baking by the gift it received of 
a portrait bust in bronze of Louis Pasteur. 
The bust is not only a contribution to Ameri- 
can art, but dignifies the Institute in such a 
way as to command recognition from the 
scientific world. 

The Association has for its main purpose 


‘the development of the baking industry. This 


is being accomplished through various chan- 
nels, such as: laboratory research, economic 
research, schools of baking, and _ various 
committees delegated to study certain economic 
aspects that have a bearing on the industry. 

To those interested in food and its applica- 
tion to the dietary, several sections of the 
report will be of interest. The scientific and 
technical work carried on in the laboratories 
of the American Institute of Baking has em- 
braced a rather extensive field of investigation 
and study. Various cereal foods have been 
examined with a view of determining nutritive 
value and vitamin content, such as: Nutrex 
Bread, Vitamix and Vitovim Bread. 


